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Trial by Fire 
J. H. Quinton, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


This is the second contribution made 
by Mr. Quinton, from a full expert- 


ence. Some one has remarked, “Thou- 
sands of engineers could do likewise 
—but don’t.” 


N the West during the Seventies, 
there was a vogue for employing 
Chinese laborers. The Central 

and Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
panies used them exclusively on con- 
struction in California, and no doubt 
would have continued to use them 
until the nresent had they continued 
available. They had many good 
qualities — reliability, docility, and 
loyalty to their fellow countrymen. 
The latter sometimes worked to their 
disadvantage. One significant ex- 
perience illustrating this remains 
vividly in my memory even after 
fifty years’ interim. 

A narrow gauge railroad was 
being built from San Francisco south 
along the Bay and over the Santa 
Cruz Mountains to the ocean slope 
and thence into Santa Cruz City itself. 
At the summit it pierced the crest in 


‘two tunnels each a mile or more 


long. One is the scene of this story. 

Chinese alviic were em- 
ployed although, of course, the en- 
gineers, foreman, and clerical help 
were white. Shafts were not con- 
sidered necessary, so the work pro- 
ceeded straight back from the por- 
tals, and from one end, had reached 
about to the center at the time. This 
point was at or near the fault line 
of the 1906 earthquake, which may, 
or may not, have been significant. 
At any rate gas fissures were preva- 
lent, and this particular one must 
have been the prize winner as far as 
size and destructiveness went. 

To complete the picture, imagine 
the heading at about midnight when 
the crews were shifting—holes all 
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drilled and loaded, Chinamen stand- 
ing along the wall between the 12 by 
I2-in. posts, set 3 ft. apart. And 
down in the center of the tunnel was 
the mule with a few muck cars. 

All the holes but one had been 
shot. Evidently this last one opened 
up a large seam of gas, for suddenly 
an explosion shook the mountain to 
its foundation and roused people for 
miles around. Directly in front of the 
portal stood the blacksmith shop and 
the ventilating shed and its machin- 
ery. A moment later all was blasted 
300 ft. out against the opposite moun- 
tain side. 

Inside the tunnel was hell. The 
foreman and mule driver must have 
been well out toward the portal, but 
even so it was with great difficulty 
that they crawled to safety. Not one 
of the fourteen Chinese laborers 
emerged. And the mule and the cars 
were piled in an indiscriminate mass 
almost blocking the tunnel. 

At the tunnel mouth the crippled 
foreman met thirteen Chinese from 
the outside carrying torches, bent on 
rescuing their fellows. All dissua- 
sion was in vain. He had time only 
to crawl away before the lighted 
torches penetrated to the heading 
and caused a second violent explo- 
sion of accumulated gas, which 

(Continued on page 4) 


‘Treat Yourself! 


“MPXREAT yourself to a new friend” 

was a slogan which originated 
at the time of the 1928 Annual 
Meeting. 

On the day of the Excursion there 
was distributed a handbill, suggest- 
ing that all present should realize 
they had much in common and 
would enjoy the day better if they 
dropped some of their natural re- 
serve and talked to their neighbors— 
in other words, “treated themselves 
to a new friend.” 


No. 4 


Louvain—July 4th 


HO is going to be in Belgium, 

or Paris, on July 4th next? 

On that day the new Library 
will be dedicated at Louvain and all 
American engineers are interested 
because they will have a part in the 
ceremonies, inasmuch as the clock 
and carillon in the library tower will 
be donated by members and friends 
of American Engineering Societies, 
as a memorial to the engineers of the 
United States who gave their lives 
in the Great War. 

Louvain is not a long ride from 
Paris. The trip could be made in 
the morning, the ceremonies at- 
tended, and the return to Paris made 
that evening. 

Any members of the Society who 
can attend should plan to do so, and 
if their names are received at Head- 
quarters sufficiently promptly, offi- 
cial invitations can be sent them. 


A Service? 


S has been done for the past two 

years, the Employment Service 
Bulletin for the months of March, 
April, and May is being sent free to 
the graduating members of the nine- 
ty-two Student Chapters. 

For the sake of convenience, these 
are forwarded in bulk to the Faculty 
Sponsor of each of the Chapters and 
distributed by him or by the Secre- 
tary of the Student Chapter. 

For those students resident within 
short distances of the New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco Branches 
of the Employment Service, these 
Bulletins are probably of consider- 
able value. How much value they 
may have for students resident or 
expecting to practice engineering in 
locations removed from these centers 
is, of course, problematical, but they 
are sent for whatever they may be 
worth. 
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A Caution! 


F it has been decided best not to 

go to Washington, it will be a 

shrewd move not to let friend 
wife see the Spring Meeting pro- 
gram that will be issued in a few 
days. 

Technical sessions there will be, 
and good ones too, but it seems as if 
the local members had had the ladies 


particularly in mind when arranging ~ 


the affairs. 


For the men there will be the Stu- 
dents’ Session on Tuesday evening; 
the features of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on Wednesday morning, and 
spectacular tests at the Bureau in the 
afternoon, after a noonday call upon 
President Coolidge. On Thursday 
there are to be six technical sessions 
as arranged by the Technical Divi- 
sions, and on Thursday evening a 
smoker. 

But for the ladies, it will be one 
continuous round of entertainment. 
A bus trip to the world-famous 
buildings, a view of the cherry blos- 
soms, and a tea at the home of Sec- 
retary Hoover, with Mrs. Hoover as 
hostess, is the schedule for Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

That evening there is the dinner 
dance and on Thursday a luncheon 
at which the Society will be signally 
honored in the distinguished pres- 
ence of Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
wife of the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; Mrs. Harry S. New, 
Wife of the Postmaster General; 
Mrs. Curtis D. Wilbur, Wife of 
the Secretary of Navy; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jardine, Wife of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Wife of the Secretary 
of Commerce; and Mrs. James J. 
Davis, Wife of the Secretary of La- 
bor. Thursday afternoon is to be 
devoted to sight-seeing, with a din- 
ner that evening at which Mrs. 
Hoover will preside, and ladies who 
are taking prominent parts in the 
nation’s business will tell of their 
work. 

Friday, as usual, is reserved for 
the excursion, to be attended by both 
men and ladies. Arlington, Alexan- 
dria, and Mount Vernon need but 
be mentioned. Fort Humphreys, per- 
haps not so well known, will none 
the less be equally remembered by 
those who are emg to see the 
demonstration that will be put on by 
Engineer troops: an attack with full 
equipment; military bridges erected 
as under fire; sapper and pioneer op- 


erations as in actual warfare, and 
several other things. 
Friday evening—tired but happy. 


Congratulations 


N. NOYES, Member, for 

e eight years Secretary of the 

Texas Local Section, is dis- 

playing with pride a watch given 

him at a banquet tendered in Dallas 
on January 6th last. 

The watch bears the inscription, 
“Presented to E. N. Noyes, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, by the Texas Sec- 
tion of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, January 6, 1928,” 
and a correspondent adds: “for the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Noyes dur- 
ing the eight years he served that 
Section and for the efforts he made 
which resulted in building it up to 
its present size—in excess of 400 
members.” 

An editorial from “The Dallas 
Times-Herald” may be quoted as 
follows: 

“Mr. Noyes deserves the honor, 
not only that of his fellow-engineers 
but of citizens outside the profes- 
sion. He-has practiced in Dallas for 
many years, during which he has 
performed technical public service 
in many capacities without compen- 
sation. Civil Engineers are valuable 
men in these days of building. One 
who is as capable and public-spirited 
as Mr. Noyes is a civic asset of no 
small importance.” 


‘Travelers—N.B. 


ROM several L-ocal Sections, 
more particularly those in the 
South, Southwest, and West, come 
frequent requests that Eastern en- 
gineers, passing through those locali- 
ties, stop off an afternoon or an 
evening and meet with our members, 
telling them somewhat of their work, 
These cordial and urgent requests 
cannot be complied with as frequent- 
ly as all concerned would like, be- 
cause the whereabouts of travelers, 
who would be glad to give such talks 
and to meet their fellow-engineers, 
are not known. 

It would be a distinct service and 
would result in very pleasant experi- 
ences if members making trips to 
various parts of the country would 
notify Society Headquarters of their 
itineraries, in order that these con- 
tacts—so much to be desired—may 
be brought about. 


Arch Dam Report 


Mic: has been said and writ- 


ten about the design of arch 
dams, but certainly there is 
still more to be learned. 

Many members from all over the 
world have been interested in the 
special investigation of the Steven- 
son Creek Dam, California. Their 
patience will be rewarded — it is 
hoped—with next month’s “Proceed- 
ings,” where a progress report of this 
entire work will appear. It is not 
to be printed with the other papers, 
but as a separate volume for conven- 
ience. 

As this is one of the outstanding 
pieces of research work of recent 
years, the Committee in charge of 
“Proceedings” is not a little gratified 
to have a part in the publication of 
the report, and thus to make it avail- 
able to every member. Technically, 
it is a work in which a number of 
members have shown excellent in- 
itiative and ability. It should consti- 
tute a milestone in modern practice. 


Vol. 89 


The February issue contained a 
request that copies of “Transac- 
tions” Vol. 89, which, for one reason 
or another, were not wanted by 
members, would be welcomed at 
Headquarters for distribution to 
others who had been unable to get 
them. As a result, twenty-one copies 
were offered and gratefully accepted. 
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“Corresponding 


Members” 


ACK in the early days of the 
B Society, the annals disclose a 
“Corresponding Member.” In fact, 
the very first Annual Report, dated 
October 10, 1853, mentions him, Mr. 
T. S. Brown. 

In 1869, the Constitution of the 
Society had recognized the election 
of such members “outside of the 
United States” and a record, dated 
1876, lists three names: Charles D. 
Fox, of London; Charles O. Gleim, 
of Cologne, Germany; and Ernest 
Pontzen, of Vienna, Austria. 

When the Constitution was amend- 
ed in 1869, the list of “Correspond- 
ing Members” disappeared, at least 
as far as constitutional status was 
concerned. But not so the members 
themselves—they remained with re- 
markable longevity for many years. 
In fact, it was not until 1913 that 
Mr. Pontzen died; then Mr. Gleim, 
in 1920. The last, Sir Douglas Fox, 
lived until 1921—he had been made 
an Honorary Member in 1901. 


At Clemson 


HE reception tendered Presi- 
dent Bush on his recent visit to 
Clemson Agricultural and Me- 

chanical College of South Carolina 
was such as to inspire him, as he ex- 
pressed it, to give them all he had. 
The “chapel hour” was given over 
to Colonel Bush, when the auditori- 
um was filled with 1200 students 
all in uniform. They did not ex- 
actly pass in review before President 
Bush, but, headed by a fife and drum 
corps playing “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,” section after section filed 


Wut of its quarters and marched 
alertly to the auditorium. 


The President and the Secretary 
had been making a trip, visiting 
members of the Society, the Local 
Sections, local Engineering Societies, 
and members of the Student Chap- 
ters in and about Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta and Athens; and 
President Bush, returning home, 
stopped at Clemson College and at 
the University of North Carolina. 

His remarks at Clemson consisted 
of a tribute to the work of the Civil 
Engineer, more particularly as ex- 
emplified in the development of the 
country west of the Mississippi and 


the Missouri, which only a relatively 
few years ago was considered land 
fit merely for the nomadic tribes of 
Indians and which to-day is such a 
vital part of our great Nation. 


President Bush also described the | 


construction of the Tunkhannock 
Viaduct and the use of scows and 
“sand-jacks” in moving and lower- 
ing a 1000-ton, 220-foot, double- 
deck draw-bridge, over the Passaic 
River at Newark, N. J., illustrating 
his talks by lantern slides. 


A Busy Place 


Engineering Societies Build- 
ing sees a great deal of use dur- 
ing the winter months, what with 
annual meetings and conventions 
added to its regular activities. The 
first of these special sessions oc- 
curred in December, when the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held its Annual Meeting from 
the 5th to the 9th. More than 2000 
people were registered this year and 
during the period of sessions the 
building was stretched everywhere 
possible to accommodate technical 
sessions, committee meetings, and 
the like. 

During the Holiday Season imme- 
diately following, there was a slight 
let-up, but the Society’s Annual 
Meeting followed shortly after, Janu- 
ary 18th to 20th. This likewise de- 
manded a full use of the facilities. In 
fact, in years past, several of the 
sessions have been held in hotels. 
This year, however, the various 
meetings, exhibits, committee gather- 
ings, etc., were all housed within the 
building itself. This applied to all of 
the program except the Dinner 
Dance. 

A little later, February 13 to 17, 
the mid-winter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers was held, also in the Engi- 
neering Societies Building ; and hard 
on this, during the following week, 
February 20 to 24, the Annual 
Gathering of the American Institute. 
of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. 

During all this time the regular 
activities of a score of societies were 
also being carried on. The Audi- 
torium and various meeting rooms 
were in demand for engineering and 
outside organizations during week- 
days and Sundays. All told, there- 
fore, the Engineering Societies 


Building is indeed a busy place dur- 
ing the winter months. 


‘1 ” 
April “Proceedings 

EASONS for the continued 

large sizes of “Proceedings” may 

seem trite—the large size is 
rapidly becoming an average size. 
The fact is, however, that several 
papers and many discussions in this 
April issue were held out from the 
March number to bring it within a 
reasonable compass. 

The first paper, “Hydrostatic Up- 
Lift in Pervious Soils,” by H. de B. 
Parsons, Member, recounts more 
than 218 tests. Various materials, 
hydrostatic heads, base areas and 
loadings were used. The effective 
area of the base (that on which the 
full uplift may be assumed to act) 
was found to be 90 to 100 per cent. 
These and other details will be 
treated by Mr. Parsons at the May 
Society meeting. 

An interesting commentary on 


pressing flood problems is con-° 


tributed by John R. Freeman, Past- 
President. “Flood Control on the 
River Po in Italy” covers centuries 
in time and has occupied the highest 
engineering talent of Italy. Many 
of the lessons are applicable to the 
Mississippi River problem. Mr. 
Freeman expects to develop these 
and other apt conclusions of his re- 
cent studies in Italy at the June 
meeting of the Society. 

According to H. M. Westergaard, 
Member, “One Hundred Fifty 
Years Advance in Structural An- 
alysis” involves mainly the work 
done by individual men. Notably 
such celebrities as Coulomb, Rankine 
and Euler appear with many others, 
each with his proper contribution. 

Dealing with “Imagination in City 
Planning,” Stephen Child, Member. 
discusses in detail the mechanics of 
planning with special emphasis on 
the motives and mental conceptions 
behind the development. 

The necessary “Qualifications of 
Contractors on Public Works” are 
enumerated by Frank T. Sheets, 
Member. Basing his remarks on ex- 
perience in Illinois, he draws some 
valuable lessons urging contractors 
and officials to co-operate in better- 
ing conditions. 

To analyze “Load Distribution in 
High Arch Dams,” R. A. Sutherland 
of Brisbane, Australia, develops fac- 
tors in the form of curves for ap- 
plication to the ordinary cylinder 
formula. He believes the widest 
field of improvement lies in varying 
the radius of curvature throughout 
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the height, and recommends a thick- 
ening at the crest to reduce the 
“beam stresses.” He supplies nu- 
merical examples applying his prin- 
ciples. 

“Evaluation of Water Rights” is 
discussed by John E. Field, Mem- 
ber, based on wide personal experi- 
ence in Colorado, and using concrete 
examples to emphasize the principles 
involved. 

Completing the technical papers 
are three Symposiums delivered at 
the Denver Meeting and relating to 
various phases of water supply, as 
follows: “Administrative Water 
Problems”; “Return Water and 
Drainage Recovery from Irriga- 
tion”; and “Trans-Mountain Water 
Diversions.” By thus bringing to- 
gether opinions of leading engineers 
of the West the problems are 
brought that much closer to solution. 
These Symposiums will meet a defi- 
nite need in supplying authoritative 
views on urgent problems of current 
interest. 

The discussions on previous pa- 
pers are likewise extensive and valu- 
able. These cover 24 subjects and 
represent the contributions of 64 en- 
gineers. The memoirs of deceased 
members number 5, completing the 
April “Proceedings.” 


What's in a Name? 


Ts: 1928 Year Book is about to 


be issued. No doubt when each 

member gets his copy he will 
naturally search for his own name 
to see if it is entered with the two 
“I's,” or the final “e,” as it has been 
handed down for generations. 

There must be no mistakes in the 
spelling of names or in the well- 
earned titles, the grade of member- 
ship, the street number, or the dates. 
Multiplying about 13000 items by 
the numerous possible mistakes that 
may be made in each, gives a rough 
idea of a part of the labor entailed in 
The geographical 
list must check in every detail; sta- 
tistics must be correct. Taken all in 
all, it is a work involving infinite pa- 
tience on the part of those who pre- 
pare it. 

But it is more. A name comes to 
represent more than a mere handle 
by which the common relations of 
life are carried on. It becomes his- 
tory and tradition and nationality, 
fused into a single distinguishing set 
of letters. It provides an instant 
mental picture of friends with whom 


there have been relations unforget- 
able—of personages, never met, but 
of whom there has been life-long ad- 
miration for what they are known 
to be; of men who have been men- 
tioned in one’s presence as leaders of 
thought and as doers of things. 

A list of names of one’s fellow 
members suggests a sojourn into the 
land of memory—from which no 
one returns unrepaid. 


Another Try At It 


AX® attempt will be made to have 
the Railroad Certificate Plan 
operate in connection with the 
Washington Meeting. 

Those who have had most experi- 
ence with the plan are not entirely 
sanguine of its success, but are ready 
to try the experiment because it is 
believed that a great many members 
will see in the Washington Meeting 
an occasion for a very pleasant visit 
by themselves and their families to 
the National Capitol. 

The plan will be a success only if 
every person who goes to the meet- 
ing secures a certificate from the 
railroad agent and presents it at the 
very eatiiest possible moment upon 
arrival at the Meeting Headquarters. 

Many more than 250 people will 
be in attendance at the meeting, but 
for one reason or another—partly 
through forgetfulness, partly through 
lack of interest, and partly for really 
better reasons—members do not se- 
cure the certificates or do not de- 
posit them. The plan unquestion- 
ably will work /F every one makes a 
distinct effort to get a certificate 
with each ticket that is purchased. 


Trial by Fire 


(Continued from page 1) 
snuffed. out the thirteen rescuers. 

The contractor was now in a pre- 
dicament. No one would go into 
that end of the tunnel, and few could 
be found who were willing to stand 
on the line of this great cannon 2500 
ft. long, beside which “Big Bertha” 
would seem but a pigmy. 

Some months previous, I had con- 
structed for use in the other tunnel 
a reflector, consisting of a square 
mirror on a universal joint, which 
could be set on the spindle attached 
to the tripod of the old-fashioned 
Young transit. It worked by re- 
flected sunlight, and we put it into 
use to illuminate the tunnel for three 
days; but still none volunteered. 


When the ventilating machinery 
had been replaced, about four days 
after the explosion, the contractor, 
the engineer, and the contractor's 
bookkeeper started into the tunnel to 
make a visit of inspection and inspire 
confidence in the workers. By this 
time the accumulation of gas, both 
from petroleum and decomposition, 
had become so great that the place 
was most unpleasant. 

As the three men came near the 
place where the workers had taken 
refuge waiting for the last “shot,” 
the engineer put out his hand in the 
darkness to steady himself. He hap- 
pened to touch a dead Chinaman, 
who was apparently erect in a state 
of unstable equilibrium between two 
of the timbers, for the corpse 
promptly fell forward against the 
bookkeeper who was close behind. 
The latter was a very neat, precise 
little man, and was evidently not ex- 
pecting this kind of a reception from 
the Celestial, but he stood his ground 
manfully, pushed the corpse to one 
side, and continued on his way. 


The mule was chopped up and re- 
moved the next day, and the dead 
Chinamen were all carried out and 
laid in a row on the tunnel dump. A 
coroner’s jury, composed of a few 
ranchers in the neighborhood, and 
two or three of the tunnel employees, 
viewed the remains and brought in a 
verdict of “unavoidable accident.” 
The bodies were buried close to the 
tunnel, where they remained until the 
bones were removed and sent to 
China, some years afterward. 

Davy lamps were then secured and 
used until the tunnel was completed, 
but no Chinaman could be induced 
to go into that tunnel again, the work 
being done by white men, with con- 
siderable loss to the contractor. 
There were many minor expla; 
sions ana burning wuisKers 
(which were then in vogue) in this 
tunnel, but no more fatalities, and 
both tunnels were finished in the 
allotted time. The gas was piped, 
and burned continuously for many 
years after the explosion. Doubt- 
less few people now recall these 
dread events. Tunneling methods 
and rescue methods have been vastly 
improved. But these advances were 
only brought about through bitter 
experience. Some one had to bear 
the brunt of the effort. All honor 
to the endurance and heroism of the 
lowly workers who took most of the 


risks during the period of develop- 
ment ! 
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